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stBc ITTEE HEARING ON S. 932, TO EQUALIZE THE TREAT- 
MENTACCORDED TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE VETER- 
INARY: CORPS WITH THAT ACCORDED TO COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS OF OTHER CORPS OF THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Hovuss oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, June 1, 1954. 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Leslie C. Arends, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Arenps. The purpose of S. 932 is to increase from 2 to 3 years 
the amount of constructive service credit allowed at the time of 
appointment to a person appointed as a Regular Army officer in the 

eterinary Corps under section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act. 
The bill would also increase from 2 to 3 years the amount of service 
for promotion, seniority, and promotion fist position purposes which 
on December 31, 1947, was credited to Regular Army commissioned 
officers of the Veterinary Corps who on that date had less than 3 
years’ service credit. 

The bill would also be applicable to the Air Force, although the 
Air Force does not have a separate Veterinary Corps. 

The Senate also amended the bill so as to grant the additional 
constructive service credit to officers appointed or commissioned in 
a Veterinary Corps subsequent to December 31, 1947, and prior to the 
date of enactment of the proposed legislation. 

The Department of the Army, on behalf of the Department of 
Defense, is opposed to the enactment of the proposed legislation. 

While no Terk pay would result, the proposed legislation would 
result in an increased cost to the Governmént of approximately 
$12,000 per year. 

The American Veterinary Association will appear. 

(The bill is as follows:) 


[S. 932, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT To equalize the treatment accorded to commissioned officers of the Veterinary Corps with that 
accorded to commissioned officers of other corps of the Army Medical Service, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the first proviso contained in numbered 
paragraph (1) of subsection 505 (b) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 is amended 
to read as follows: ‘Provided, That in the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Vet- 
erinary Corps, and chaplains promotion lists there shall be no second lieutenants, 
and the numbers authorized in the grade of first lieutenant in such promotion 
lists shall be all those not authorized in higher grades:’’. 

(b) The third clause of the second sentence of subsection 506 (ce) of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: “each person appointed and commissioned an 
officer of the Veterinary Corps shall, at the time of appointment, be credited 
with an amount of service equal to three years;”’. 
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(ec) The third sentence of subsection 506 (g) of such Act is amended to read as 
follows: “Effective December 31, 1947, each commissioned officer of the Medical 
Corps who on that date has less than four years’ service credit, each commissioned 
officer of the Dental Corps, each Regular Army Chaplain, each commissioned 
officer of the Judge Advocate General’s Department, and each commissioned 
officer of the Veterinary Corps, who as of that date had less than three years’ 
service credit, shall, for promotion, seniority, and promotion-list-position pur- 
poses, be credited as of that date with four years’ service and three years’ service, 
respectively.” 

(d) Each person appointed and commissioned an officer of the Veterinary 
Corps subsequent to December 31, 1947, who, at time of appointment, was 
credited with less than three years’ service under the second sentence of sub- 
section 506 (ce) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, shall, for promotion, seniority, 
and promotion-list-position purposes, be credited as of the date of appointment 
with three years’ service: Provided, That no back pay or allowances shall be 
held to have accrued as the result of the enactment of this subsection for any 
period prior to the date of enactment thereof. 

Passed the Senate April 19 (legislative day, April 14), 1954. 


Attest: J. Mark Trice, Secretary. 


Mr. Arenbs. We have a prepared statement by Mr. McCallam. 

Dr. McCatuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am James A. 
McCallam, a doctor of veterinary medicine. I am appearing on 
behalf of the American Veterinary Medical Association, of which 
association I am the president. 

The AVMA, representing the profession of veterinary medicine in 
the United States, appreciates being afforded the opportunity to have 
a representative appear before this committee concerning S. 932, 83d 
Congress. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association favors and endorses 
the enactment of S. 932, which would provide 3 years’ constructive 
service credit for veterinary officers instead of 2 years now authorized. 

In other words, its enactment would provide the entering grade of 
first lieutenant on initial appointment in the Veterinary Corps. 

Before giving our reasons for requesting favorable consideration 
and enactment of S. 932, I should like to present briefly some pertinent 
material as background. 

Veterinarians were given commissioned status in the Army and the 
Veterinary Corps was authorized as a component of the then Medical 
Department of the Army by act of Congress, June 3, 1916. This act, 
among other things, provided for the grade of second lieutenant for 
veterinarians when initially appointed in the Regular Army. 

An amendment to the National Defense Act in 1935 provided for 
the grade of first lieutenant for veterinarians when initially appointed 
in the Veterinary Corps. Therefore, from 1935 until enactment of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947, veterinarians entered the Army in the 
grade of first lieutenant. Therefore, we are not asking for something 
new. 

The question could well be, Why the change? Why the reduction 
in entering grade? Enactment of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
established an entirely different criteria for the appointment, promo- 
tion, or elimination of all Regular Army officers than formerly 
existed. 

With respect to the Army Medical Service, as you gentlemen are 
aware, constructive service credit was given, based mainly on the 
number of years required to obtain a degree in medicine, dentistry, 
or veterinary medicine. In general, the latter was 7, 6, and 5 years, 
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respectively, and the service credit provided under the Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947 for medical, dental, and veterinary officers was 4, 3, 
and 2 years, respectively. In 1947 only 3 of the 12 schools of veteri- 
nary medicine in the United States required 2 years preprofessional 
college work or a total of 6 years to qualify for a degree; the other 9 
required 1 and 4 or a total of 5 years. (See memorandum for the 
chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, House Armed Services Committee, 
from the War Department, General Staff, dated June 7, 1947. Sub- 
ject: Educational Qualification Data, on p. 2714, Rept. No. 149— 
Hearings on H. R. 2536, 80th Cong. Ist sess.) 

I might add that gives the educational requirements of the different 
colleges as far as medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine is 
concerned. 

Although the AVMA council on education had been deliberating 
the question of raising the minimum requirements for admission to a 
school of veterinary medicine to 2 years, unfortunately, final action 
was not taken until 1948. 

Had the latter occurred 1 year earlier there would have been, I am 
satisfied, no change in the 1947 act with respect to the entering grade 
of first lieutenant for veterinarians. As a matter of fact, the then 
Surgeon General of the Army, Maj. Gen. Norman Krik, according to 
the testimony of General Dahlquist at the hearings before the House 
committee in 1947, stated with respect to veterinarians: 

The Surgeon General, General Krik, was opposed to lowering the constructive 
service to 2 years * * *. 

Also, I know his official and personal position on the question. 
General Krik knew it was only a matter of a year or 2 until all schools 
or colleges of veterinary medicing would require a minimum of 2 
years’ preprofessional college work of students seeking admission, or 
a minimum of 6 years of study to obtain a degree in veterinary 
medicine. This became a fact in 1949. 

At this time, I should like to point out that a survey conducted by 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, as of October 15, 1952, 
revealed more than half of the freshmen admitted to schools of vet- 
erinary medicine from 1949 through 1952 had more than the minimum 
2 years’ college work. The tabaladien is before you, gentlemen, and 
I will not take the time of the committee to read it unless you desire. 

I might add that the 1953 survey, on those who had 2 or 3 years’ 
work prior to entering veterinary medicine, is 59 percent. 

Now, the significance of the veterinary service. 

Veterinary science has made great strides in the past few decades 
as has all medical science. These advances have not been confined to 
the diagnosis and treatment of the diseases of livestock and other 
domestic animals—a somewhat limited field to which many people 
think the veterinarian pays attention only. 

Rather, veterinary graduates are engaged in as many, if not more, 
fields of scientific endeavor as are the members of any other profession: 
Federal and State programs of disease control, meat and milk inspec- 
tion, teaching and research, public health work on Federal, State, and 
local levels, and in many fields allied to human medicine, particularly 
with respect to animal diseases transmissible to man. 

Thus, we find many outstanding veterinarians on the permanent 
staffs of institutions such as the Hooper Foundation, Rockefeller 
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Institute, Mayo Foundations, and others prominent in the field of 
medical research. 

It is seen, therefore, that all the fields mentioned involve not only 
diseases affecting the field of preventive medicine. This applies 
equally to the Veterinary Corps of the Army and Air Corps, where it 
is a member of the team comprising the three professional corps of 
the Army Medical Service. : 

The important role which the Veterinary Ours plays on this team 
is emphasized in the authorized release by the War Department 
Bureau on Public Relations on June 14, 1946. Pertinent extracts 
from this release are quoted herewith. With your permission, gentle- 
men, I will not read those. They arein there. I think we are running 
short of time, perhaps. 

Mr. Arenps. They will go in the record. 

(The extract is as follows:) 

* * * military officials revealed that practically the same techniques and the 
same expertly trained personnel used by the Veterinary Corps in making animal 
vaccines have been utilized in perfecting and producing vaccines to protect 
American troops against typhus and two forms of encephalitis. 

Because of the fact that the Army Veterinary Laboratory at the Army Medical 
Center in Washington, D. C., was completely staffed and equipped for making 
biological products and because of the outstanding work it had done for many 
years along these lines, it was called upon to help develop certain vaccines for 
troop use. To this end, Army Veterinary Laboratory officers, headed by Col. 
Raymond Randall and working in conjunction with the staff of the Virus and 
Rickettsial Disease Laboratory of the Army Medical School, began experiments 
on August 14, 1942, to develop a method whereby a clear, concentrated, louse- 
borne typhus vaccine could be produced in mass quantities at low cost. This 
project, in which they designed several important manufacturing procedures, 
was successfully completed on November 18, 1942. 

As early as 1941, when several thousand cases of equine encephalomyelitis 
occurred in the civilian population, the Surgeon General recognized the serious 
military potential of this disease and directed that attention be given to develop- 
ing a method of prophylaxis. By May 29, 1944, the Army Veterinary Laboratory 
was producing equine encephalomyelitis vaccine of chick-embryo origin for human 
use according to a new technique of two-stage centrifugation. * * * The 
laboratory now keeps about 18,000 doses on hand, enough to inoculate exposed 
persons wherever the disease might occur. 

On February 11, 1946, this laboratory was assigned the project of mass produc- 
tion of Japanese B encephalitis vaccine, of chick-embryo type, for use by the 
army of occupation in Japan. Production methods practically the same as those 

for equine encephalomyelitis vaccine, except for the time and temperature 
of incubation of the infected embryonated eggs, have been developed and appear 
to be the solution of problems encountered in manufacture * * *, 


Dr. McCatuam. In 1933, it was a member of the Veterinary Corps 
of the United States Army, Brig. Gen. Raymond A. Kelser, then 
lieutenant colonel, who made the discovery that mosquitoes can 
transmit equine encephalomyelitis, a disease transmissible to man. 

The research work of Majors Jones and Maurer and Captain Roby 
in the prevention of periodic ophthalmia has been recognized as an 
outstanding contribution. 

Likewise, in the research work in connection with the development 
of an efficient vaccine against rinderpest, a highly secret, a joint 
United States-Canadian wartime project related to defense against 
biological warfare, several members of the United States Army 
Veterinary Corps (Kelser, Hale, Maurer, and Roby) participated and 
contributed in no small measure, the chairman of this important joint 

vernmental scientific commission was the then Director of the 

eterinary Corps. 
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Also, the United States member actually responsible for carrying 
out the details and plans of the research project is a member of the 
Veterinary Corps. 

Following the cessation of hostilities in the recent war, it became 
necessary to occupy the defeated countries. In the military govern- 
ments of these countries, the Veterinary Corps rendered distinguished 
service in reestablishing control of infectious diseases of livestock, 
including those transmissible to man; and restoring the meat and 
milk-inspection systems. These measures assisted materially in 
rehabilitating the agricultural economies of these defeated nations 
and thus reduced the cost to the United States of feeding the civilian 
populations. 

I call attention of this committee to the fact that S. 932 has the 
support of the American Medical Association. Special Report No. 6, 
Washington office, American Medical Association, dated May 21, 
1953, stated, among other items, that on April 3 and 4, 1953, the 
AMA committee on legislation recommended active approval of 
S. 932, Hunt and Hendrickson; and similar bills H. R. 2724, Kilday; 
and H. R. 3160, Cunningham. 

This recommendation was approved by the executive committee 
of the board of trustees, AMA, on April 26, 1953. The report stated 
educational standards of veterinary medicine have been raised since 
1949 and higher commissions for veterinarians are now justified. 


REASONS FOR ENACTMENT OF 8. 932 


1. Would remove the inequity now existing that affects veterinarians 
because the minimum educational standards for admission to a school 
of veterinary medicine have been raised since the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 was passed. 

The present act in reality imposes a penalty of 2 years on the 
veterinary officer because the young officer now entering the service 
must serve 1 year in the grade of second lieutenant, consequently, 
he serves 1 year longer in the grade of first lieutenant than required 
prior to December 31, 1947. 

I might say to the gentlemen of the committee that prior to 1947, 
he was promoted to a captain in 3 years, and now he serves 1 year 
in the grade of second lieutenant, and 4 years in the grade of first 
lieutenant, and therefore, there is a penalty of 2 years on that 1 year 
loss of constructive service. 

2. Will be a stimulus to and aid in the procurement of veterinary 
officers. 

3. Will be an incentive in attracting graduates of high caliber men 
who were in the upper bracket of their class. The Armed Forces will 
directly benefit thereby. 

4. Will be a big morale factor to veterinarians in and out of the 
service. Enactment will increase the esprit of the Corps, resulting in 
increased efficiency. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, the enactment of S. 932 is of vital concern 
to the entire veterinary profession, civilian military. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association respectfully requests 
and recommends favorable consideration and enactment of S. 932 to 
provide for 3 years’ service credit for veterinarians when appointed 
and commissioned in the Veterinary Corps. 
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Now, if I may add, gentlemen, I should like to, for your information, 
that the Senate Armed Services Committee reported out S. 932, 
unanimously and it passed the Senate unanimously on April 19, 1954. 

Mr. ArENps. Russ, do you have any questions? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Am I correct now in assuming that all veterinarians now must have 
2 years of preprofessional training? 

Dr. McCatuam. Yes, sir. 

Since that statement in 1947, the table of 1947, we now have 12— 
we have 17 schools in the United States and 2 in Canada. That is the 
requirement of the council on education of the American Medical 
Association. They can’t gain admittance unless they have a minimum 
of 2 years’ service—I mean 2 years preprofessional work, college work. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How about in 1948? 

Dr. McCauuam. Sir? 

Mr. BuanpForp. How about in 1948? 

Dr. McCa.tiam. Well, that went into effect then. It was approved 
in 1948. 

Mr. BuanpForp. What I am getting at, General, is this: Do you 
have any veternarian today in the Army who has not had 2 years of 
preprofessional work 

Dr. McCatuiam. Oh, yes; I imagine. I am not in the Army now, 
but not since the enactment 

Mr. BuanpForp. Let me finish my question. 

Who has been appointed since December 31, 1947? 

Dr. McCatuam. That, I couldn’t answer in detail. Most of 
those—— 

Mr. BuanpForp. What I am getting at: Are you going to give 
somebody without 2 years of preprofessional work 
Dr. McCatuam. Mr. Blandford, may I say this. 

You would have to go back to records to get this. It is just like 
this table. Some of those gentlemen that entered that school at the 
time had 2 or 3 years of professional work. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am not arguing that. But what I am talking 
about: Are there any people who under this act would pick up con- 
structive credit? Because this will go back. This will affect the whole 
promotion system, will it not? 

Dr. McCatiam. No. It will give—what Senate did, if I may add 
there. The Department of Army pointed out that the bill as origi- 
nally drawn would not apply to those who came in from 1947 to 
passage of this act, should it become an act, and therefore, they added 
a section that would give them that constructive service credit so they 
would not lose. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly the question. 

Dr. McCauuiam. Well, the point there, sir, is that that is to pro- 
vide for taking care of individuals who are already in the Army and 
another man comes along and might have only 1 month in and he 
could get this 2 years. 

I think that was their reason. 

No back pay or nothing else. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No; but they are all going to get an additional 
constructive credit. 

Dr. McCauuam. There are very few that would, I think. I could- 
soe answer that question directly. There might be one, there might 

e two. 
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Again, I must come back: Even when that 1-year requirement was 
in, Mr. Blandford, the same thing held true. There were men who 
had 2 and 3 years of college prior to entering the veterinary service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What does this constructive credit then do for a 
veterinarian? It makes him a captain 2 years sooner than he nor- 
mally would be. 

Dr. McCatuam. No, sir; it would only give him 1 year construc- 
tive credit because he serves 4 years as a first lieutenant under the 
Officer Personnel Act. Before, he only served 3 years prior to that 
time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; but right now, he is serving 1 year as a 
second lieutenant. 

Dr. McCatuam. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then how long is he serving as a first lieutenant? 

Dr. McCatuam. Four years, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So he is serving 4 years as a first lieutenant? 

Dr. McCatuam. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So this bill will then give him the pay of a first 
lieutenant for a year, and will also mean that he will be a captain at 
the end of 4 years instead of a total service of 5 years. 

Dr. McCatuam. Total service—yes, with constructive service. 

Mr. BuanpForp. So he picks up the difference between the pay of a 
second lieutenant and first lieutenant for the period of 1 year. 

Dr. McCauuam. One year. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And in addition gets 1 year of constructive 
credit? 

Dr. McCatuam. Well, he gets his credit 

Mr. BLanprorp. When does the constructive service come in? 

Dr. McCatiam. He comes in as a second lieutenant instead of a 
first lieutenant. That is the difference. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I know. If he fails of selection or goes out upon 
completion of years of service, does the constructive years of service 
count? 

Dr. McCatuam. I should let the Department of the Army answer 
that question, I think. 

General Youna. In other words, does this constructive eredit—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Count. 

General Youna. Applies as far as retirement is concerned? 

Mr. Bianprorp. For mandatory retirement. 

General Youne. Only for promotion purposes, I believe. 

Dr. McCatuam. I think that is right; ves, sir. 

I think that is only as far as promotion is concerned. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am trying to get at: When does a man 
complete 28 years of service as a lieutenant colonel and when does he 
go out if he is a veterinarian? 

Does the 4 years—I mean does the 3 years of constructive credit 
count? 

General Youna. Only for promotion purposes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

Dr. McCatuam. That is all. 

General Youna. Not for retirement. 

Dr. McCatuam. Not for pay, either. 

General Youna. It does insofar as rank. 

Dr. McCatuam. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. That is only for promotion purposes, then. We 
are not dealing with anything insofar as retirement is concerned. 
and the only reason this bill costs $12,600 is that in the future, we will 
be commissioning people as first lieutenants instead of second lieu- 
tenants. 

Dr. McCaxuam. I don’t think the Department has stated, at least, 
they didn’t previously, in their previous testimony, that it would 
actually cost that. I don’t think it actually would cost that much. I 
don’t know. Because I will say this, based on this statement—it 
could be. I am not disputing the figures. Reserve officers, for 
instance, if they stay out—if an officer stays out a year, he gets credit 
and comes in as a first lieutenant now if he is a Reserve officer. He 
comes in as a first lieutenant if he stays out and doesn’t come into 
service until he has had one year of practical experience. 

Colonel Davis. I think you are referring to the letter to the Speaker 
on the cost factor. That is still pertinent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That whole cost figure then will come in only 
with regard to the fact that the man comes in as a first lieutenant 
and will be drawing pay in a higher grade just that much sooner. That 
is what it boils down to, doesn’t it? 

Dr. McCatuam. That is all, I think, 1 vear then. And then I 
rather doubt it would be $12,000. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. Plus the fact he will make captain a year ahead 
of time and he will make a major a year ahead of time, and he will 
make lieutenant colonel a year ahead of time. 

Dr. McCatuam. No, sir. That doesn’t follow all the way through, 
because he had 12 years. He was commissioned a major at 12 years, 
and he is commissioned a major now at 12 years under the Officer 
Personnel Act, see. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Twelve years of active service. 

Dr. McCauuam. For all it is 12 years of active service and that 
would hold true in this. 

Mr. BiaNnprorp. Is that correct, General, that the constructive 
credit does not hold then for his promotion to major? 

Dr. McCatuam. That is what I think. He gets 12 years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I am getting at. This l-vear con- 
structive credit is cumulative, then. It follows right along through- 
out his whole career. 

General Youna. It goes right along with him. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is cumulative and goes along with every pro- 
motion. He will be promoted to the next higher grade about a vear 
ahead of time compared to what he is getting now. 

Dr. McCatuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is why I am trying to figure out where the 
cost 1s. 

Dr. McCatuam. In the grade of lieutenant colonel, he might get 1 
year additional. Your cost is only in pay in that $12,000. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. I am just trying to figure out where the cost comes 
in. It is cumulative. 

General Youna. It is cumulative as you suggest; isn’t it? 

Colonel Davis. That is right. 

General Youna. It is cumulative over his service. 

Mr. Bares. Do you have any further statement to make, Doctor? 

Dr. McCatuam. Is the General going to comment? I believe he 
has a statement, General Young. 
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General Youna. I have a prepared statement. 

Dr. McCatuam. Could I comment on the general’s statement 
when he has finished, point out some things? 

Mr. Bates. The bell has already rung. If we are going to get into 
that, we had better come back tomorrow or the next day. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If General McCallam wants to comment on Gen- 
eral Young’s testimony, I suggest we recess these hearings on this bill 
until the call of the Chair. 

Dr. McCatuam. I would just as soon go through with them. I did 
have some comments I would like to point out. 

General Youna. If you would like, I have a prepared statement, 
and can file it. I think General McCallam has read it. Maybe you 
would like to have him comment right now. 

Mr. Bares. Perhaps General, you can give us a statement. You 
have read this statement which the general has to offer? 

Dr. McCatuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You can—vou want to file your reply? 

Dr. McCatuam. I will be willing to file my reply, sir. I know you 
have your meetings scheduled and everything. I want to do what is 
right here. 

Mr. Bares. We have a very, very important bill on the floor this 
afternoon. 

Dr. McCatuuam. Yes, sir. I know. Would that be satisfactory, 
if I file the reply, comments, rather? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Now, the reporter will include the statement of General Young in 
the record, and the reply will later be furnished by Dr. McCallam. 

Mr. Harpy. I believe he already has it; doesn’t he? 

Mr. Bares. You don’t have a statement all ready? 

Dr. McCatuam. No, sir; I just saw it a few minutes ago when it 
was handed to me. 

Mr. Bates. Without objection, the statement of General Brown 
will be filed in the record and later on Dr. MeCallam will give the com- 
mittee a statement in reply to the statement. 

Dr. McCatuam. A reply on a couple of points. 

(The material is as follows:) 

AMERICAN VETERINARY MeEpIcaL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1954. 
To Subcommittee No. 2 of the Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in accordance with the permission 
granted by the committee holding hearings on 8. 932, the following comments are 
submitted by the witness for the American Veterinary Medical Association per- 
taining to the statement filed with the committee by the Department of the Army. 

Certain parts of the Army statement on pages 2, 3, and 4 are apt to be mis- 
leading. Specifically, on page 2, the first sentence implies that all medical and 
dental schools have more than the 6-year level of education as a requisite tu 
obtaining a degree. 

A check of the record of hearings referred to (No. 149, hearings on H. R. 2536, 
pp. 2713 and 2714, 80th Cong., Ist sess.) will not substantiate the inference be- 
lieved created. The tabulation furnished by the War Department in 1947 shows 
the following: 


Medical schools in the United States: 
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In the case of dental schools, it is difficult for the undersigned to reconcile the 
statement on page 2, second paragraph of the Army presentation ‘You will note 
from these tables that the amount of constructive service of each category equaled 
the highest educational requirement of the schools concerned, at that time.” 
Also, in connection with the following statement (p. 4, last sentence, second para- 
graph): ‘However, we must not lose sight of the fact that constructive service is 
based in principle on education required * * *,”’ The principle does not seem to 
have been applied when one of the corps received constructive service credit. 

I take issue with the Army statement (p. 3, last sentence, first paragraph): 
“The higher grade had been authorized in 1935 when there were large numbers of 
animals in the Army to be cared for.’’ That was not the principal and only 
reason. Had such been true, then the veterinarians should have had the first 
lieutenant grade on initial appointment long prior to 1935. By 1935 there had 
been a marked reduction of animals, the reduction beginning about 1924. 

It is believed that the then Surgeon General recognized the importance of the 
Veterinary Service as a part of the medical team; realized the advances made in 
veterinary science and the contributions made by veterinary officers that had 
aided the medical service in protecting the health of troops (preventive medicine, 
research, food inspection, etc.). The Veterinary Corps was, and is, one of the 
three professional corps comprising the Army Medical Service. The veterinary 
officers had demonstrated their value to the Army, and the Surgeon General 
wanted them to have the same entering grade and promotion through the grades 
as was then authorized for medical and dental officers. The above-stated reasons 
are, I believe, why the grade of first lieutenant was authorized. 

Respectfully submitted, and with appreciation for the opportunity of doing so. 


J. A. McCatiam, VMD. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BuianpForp. Without reading the statement, I understand, 
General, the Department of the Army is opposed to this measure 
on the same grounds that it opposed the 2 years’ constructive credit 
in 1947 when General Dahlquist testified. 

General Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Your feeling is that if we give 3 years’ constructive 
credit to veterinarians, that we may by necessity be forced to consider 
many other specialists who have degrees who come in the Army as 
second lieutenants without any type of constructive credit? 

General Youna. Yes, that is correct. 

These things affect the overall officer situation. The OPA, in 
1947, gave them this 2 years of constructive credit based on 6 years 
total of college work, which you might say is 2 years longer than the 
average officer coming into the line may be expected to have. 

We feel that although a good many veterinarians now take more 
than this additional 2 years, it is not required of them and that, 
therefore, the situation which caused the Officer Personnel Act to 
give them the 2 years’ constructive credit is still sound, still holds, 
and that no change is indicated. 

That is a very brief summary of our position. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, what is the difference between the business 
of education required and education acquired? 

General Youna. Well, it is a matter of a requirement to receive the 
degree, whereas others may take additional work or more work than 
actually required for the degree. 

Mr. Reiivedss, Well, now, let me see if I get that straight. Am 
I correct that today a man can’t become a veterinarian without 6 
years of college work? 

General Youna. That is right. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. So that is required, 6 years of college work being 
required to become a veterinarian? 

eneral Youna. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Now, how does that tie in with—you gave lawyers 
3 years of constructive credit, do you not? 

General Youne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And law schools still, many of them, only require 
2 years of prelaw and 4 years of law and yet, they get 3 years of con- 
structive credit and come in as first lieutenants, do they not? 

General Young. That is correct. 

Colonel Davis. Can I answer that, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. BuanprForp. Yes. 

Colonel Davis. At the time this was considered, we took all the 
medical schools—we have introduced the copy of the memorandum 
that the general talked about. As you will see, we took the medical 
schools that had the most premedical requirement, 4 years. There 
are only four schools at the time. For chaplains the same thing. For 
veterinarians, the maximum. We gave each of the special services, 
Specialist Corps, the maximum requirement of any school. At the 
time, the veterinarians, most of them, had 1 year. In law school I 
believe the maximum any school requires is 3 years prelaw. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

Colonel Davis. Therefore, we would give that requirement. 

Now, I don’t know, speaking specifically for the law school. But 
as far as the medical services that is what was done, in taking all the 
universities in the country. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, you took the maximum required 
and said, ‘All right, we will let you have—if you require 2 years of 
college, then we will give you 2 years constructive credit. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. So that was the average. Now, is that true 
today, General McCallam, that the average or the maximum require- 
ment is 2 years of college? 

Dr. McCatuam. The minimum, sir, 2 years. That is prescribed 
by the Council of Education of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

That holds true for the American Medical Association and the 
Dental. That is the minimum prescribed by the council, Mr. Bland- 
ford, and every veterinary school in the United States today and in 
Canada requires that 6 years. 

They can’t get out. That is the minimum. 

Mr. Buanprorp. General Young, I just don’t understand 

General Youna. That is the requirements and that is what we are 
basing it on. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t understand why it is that a lawyer gets 
3 years of constructive credit and a veterinary only gets 2, if the 
college requirements are the same for both. 

General Youne. Do our figures show that? 

Colonel Davis. No, sir, my figures do not. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if there is any veterinary 
school today that requires more than 2 years? 

Dr. McCauuam. No, sir, that is the minimum. They take in as I 
remember, the percentages there 

Mr. Netson. Yes, but is there any veterinary school that requires 
more than 2 years? 

Dr. McCauuam. None that requires more; no, sir. 
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Now, may I go from this point, though, in line with what Mr. 
Blandford said. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, very briefly. 

Dr. McCauuam. Very brief. 

I would like to point out in connection with what General Young 
said and the question raised by Mr. Blandford, if we look at the hear- 
ings, Report No. 149, to which reference has been made, you will find, 
and it follows in Mr. Blandford’s question very well, I think, for 
dentists, dental schools, Columbia University, entrance requirements 
3 years predental, total of 7 years. 

All other dental schools 2 years predental, total of 6 years. The 
same is true today as far as I know. 

Mr. Harpy. Might I ask the Colonel a question in that connection, 
then. Did you fix the dental one just simply because Columbia does 
require 3 years? 

r. McCauiam. Yes, Columbia is the only one. 
Colonel Davis. Yes, sir, we took the maximum that any school 
ave. 
7 Mr. Harpy. Just because one school required 3 years, you gave 
them 3 years constructive credit. 

Dr. McCauuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And whereas in the case of veterinarians, because 
there was not just one single out, why you said, ‘‘No, we will make this 
all 2 years.” 

Dr. McCauiam. Mr. Hardy, I want to point out there was only 1, 
at Columbia, in the medical to be a physician. Of roughly 50 schools 
listed there were only 4 that required 4 years. 

Yet, we gave the physicians four. 

Mr. Harpy. I have a little difficulty in understanding why you take 
a situation like the dentists where there is only 1 school that requires 
3 years and all the rest require 2 and you come along with the veteri- 
narians and say, “Everybody requires 2, so we will make a year’s 
distinction between you,’’ just because Columbia, 1 school, requires 3. 

Now, do you call that justice? 

Dr. McCatutam. Mr. Hardy, there are only three schools, three 
an eae schools that required 2 years at the time the OPA was 
passed. 

Mr. Harpy. But at this time. I am talking about now. At this 
time, they all require 2 years, is that not correct? 

p= McCauuam. I don’t think they all require it; no, sir; but most 
ol them. 

Mr. BLANpForp. May | interrupt? Would I understand correctly 
if there were a veterinarian school some place in the world that 
required 3 years of college, that you then would be in favor of this bill? 

Dr. McCauuam. Possibly, sir. 

Mr. Bartrs. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Dr. McCautam. Mr. Hardy, let me make a statement. 

We give this credit, based on the total requirements. We base the 
constructive credit not on so much the premedical as the total require- 
ment of 6 years. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. 

All right. It is 6 years now as I understand it in the whole veteri- 
narian proposition. 
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I am not taking one profession as against the other. I am just 
trying to be fair all the way through. But as I understand it, there is 
a 6-year requirement now in veterinary medicine. 

Dr. McCauuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. As I understand it, in dentistry there is a 6-year 
— throughout, except for one school, is that correct? 

r. McCatuam. In 1947, it was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What is it today? 

Dr. McCatuam. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, we are passing a bill today, at least, we are 
talking about it. I have a little difficulty understanding why you do 
such juggling as that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. General Young, does the Army have violent 
objections to this bill, or do you just feel that it might open the door 
to other claims for 

General Youne. I wouldn’t say violent objections; no, sir. It is a 
matter of opening the door in this matter. And of course all of these 
young officers enter on a comparative and a competitive basis and for 
the—there is some problem, there is no question about it, because 
when the veterinarians and the dentists particularly receive that much 
more favorable treatment than, let’s say, an infantry officer it intro- 
duces some problems. I can see your point. Of course, that was in 
1947. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Let’s take the situation as of 1947. If at 
that time, the minimum requirement had been for 2 years prepro- 
fessional education for veterinarians, then you would have still 
insisted that they only have 2 years of constructive credit and yet, 
you would have set up at one school in dentistry at the basis on which 
you single out the dentists for 3 years constructive credit. Iam not 
saying it is wrong to give the juntos 3 years constructive credit, 
but I can’t understand in the world how the Army can take such a 
position. 

Mr. Bares. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Netson. I move we adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, [ would say we either adjourn or vote 
the bill out, one. If the Army can’t come up with any better argu- 
ment, I will move we approve it. 

Mr. Bares. There is the motion to adjourn before us. 

Mr. Harpy. I move we adjourn to call of the Chair. 

Mr. Bates. The committee will adjourn subject to call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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